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This ipapcdr /brings the perceptions of a social 
psychologist to bear |on curricula as currently taught in the schools* 
Many discussions of tihe so-hool aurriculum hinge upon theXguestions 
what^ when^ and how, and l€a?€ the most important why gusstion . 
unasked and unanswered^ perh^^^s because it is so difficult to answer. 
In contrast to such theoretijsi concernSj practical conaideratlon of 
the social psychological aonfitralnts upon the curripulum suggests 
that. the curriculum is primarily influenced by the follQwing five 
factors: (11 the entering cha'^acteristlcs of the learners^ (2) the 
nature of the subject materials (3) educational aims and 
instructional objectives: personality variables of the teachers 

and (5) the organization of plant and personnel <i*e, , communication 
structures and the social psyahoiogy of the institution) * In England^ 
and to a small extent in Korth America » it would seem that 
primary/elementary schools have^ by and large / been fairly successful 
in accommodating influences one and five. Primary schools have not 
done particularly well in respect to influences two and three* 
Features grouped under influence four still need a gr#at deal more 
research before even the crudest of generalisations cafl- be made about 
their effect upon curriculum. However , it is apparent ttat the self 
concepts of teachers and students have marked implications for 
learning and curriculum planning* (Author/Em 
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Schooling is concomed with transmitting what socioty believos should be 
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y-.^ loarned* Its main purpose is to "exchange ideas, resources and people through 
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a network o£ cojmnunlcation systems. The curriculum as taught is an exainple of 
such a communication system" (Skilbeck* 1976). But, as everyone knows, schooling 
is also used as a form of social control, a distributor of life-'chanceji Added to 
whichs as Silberman (1970) said, the teacher is concerned with much that does not 
exist in hard concrete forms: with procedures, with attitudes and feelings which 
act as mediators in the moving and changing process of socialisation. 

The socialisation of the youngs however, is not a one-way process, and / 
education as one part of the socialisation process is interpreted^ selected 
froin, adjusted to and internalized on the basis of the experience of the learneT** 
That is, one not only teaches some thing, but some one . What is presen'^Vid^ the ' . 
curriculum* has a transactional nature. 

Curriculum arises from a history of perceptions of child-rearing and of 
culture; it operates within particular institutions which have real peDpl© as 
staff; it operates with todays children, not yesterday* s; and it 4^ ihstitutionalized 
and ritualized as an artifact of the culture* Social psychology focuses on the 
interactions between individual psydiology and social systems. It is the purpose 
of this paper to bring the perceptions ^f a social psychologist to, bear on . ^v- , 
curricula as currently taught to individuals arid by Individuals within the school 
system. - , 

Much of what is taught in schools Jnay strike one as hardly worth knowing as 
a child, let alone as an adult. Once, when I was a sixth- former, one of my friends 
studying economics estimated that 90% of what he was learning and had been learning 
over the past two yeais either was out of date, in strict utilitarian terms* or was 
related to the immediate goal of passing examinations , Now, of course, , he could 
have be^n wrong - and children'^s views of what is useful are not the only 
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criteria to employ by any means. Indeed^ I would wish to strongly assort 
that a curriculum.;should always include opportunity to study the ''useless" 
as Well as the useful* 

tfeny people take an extremely "means-to-ends" view of the curriculuTn* 
They see tha ciirriculum in the sajne. way that they view, an assembly line 
process in a factory. They apply the same criteria. Does the "product*' 
sell; is it good value for the money? They ike the view that education is 
©£ little or no value in itself* It leads s6mewhere| it gets you something. 
It makes you rldier^ it gives you prestige, ^^or it (sit very least) meets an 
expressed societal need. If .it doesnH meet any of these requirements, you 
scrap it. Such views are often "heady" ank persuasive stuff. Moreover^ 
they fall into place with many an adolescent's views of relevance. Ot 

themselves these views can lend great weight in the shaping of a curriculum, 

/ / 
But of themsalves they can easily become materialistic^ shallow and mis- 

■- ■ - ' . " " ■ " " / ' 

educative* I believe the curriculum in/ most schools represents at best an 
uneasy compromise betiw^een on one hand^ the "cultural repository^" traditional 
and ritualistic time-fillings utilitarian possi^- ' and^on the other handj 
idiosyncratic, teacher-originated acaiiemic hobbies* ; 

A teacher walking into the classroom^ is usually credited with knowing 
what ideas she or he hopes to deal with in the ensuing session* Experienced 
teachers will probably be acutely aware of the problems and pitfalls likely 
to occur in thst sequencing of ideas. Such teachers will be aware of the 
constant need to be monitoring th^ response of pupils in order. to alter and 
modify the. level and "fit" of the^^ material. Experienced teachers will be 
well aware that the shaping of m^^ch of the curriculum lies outside their 
hands. There are constraints t^on teachers, upon their presentation and 
upon their pupils* reception oif' their ideas. No matter how varied the 
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' pedagogical style, how attractive the packaging of knowledge, the? 
c»:>ntent will be to a large extent determined by niany factors tot;>J*/ 
beyond" the teacher's control. For instance, the knowledge the ' u-- 
deals in will clearly be, at least in part, a portion of some t^^^ ^ - r 
cultural repository- It will have been shaped, altered, explored m ^■ 
redefined by wny minds and rany i^ocial processes* Neither a particul^i 
subject nor the total school curriculum just "h3p].en&*" Both depeild upon - 
a conplax taixture of factors which interact in any given sociat/. Tho>i'^^ 
factors which Influence the teacher's transactions with his or her pupils 
can be thought of simplistically in terms of relative immediany in inptict 
or of distance. Mr. JoneSs ib teaching classics on a Friday afternoon to 
a elass of bored fifteen-year-olds. Is likely to be most immediately 
cone enied with holding their attention by convinc^.ig them of the utility 
of the subject or siirply of the inyortance of "meal tickets'^ eamea by 
passing examinations. He may wish to focus enthusiasm and encourage 
interest in aesthetic fom for its own sake^ but unl^.sf he is extremely 
luQlcy^ the iiranediate constraints will dominate^ and the lessons will be 
valued for pragmatic considerations rather than as part of long-tem 
learning. Additionally^ and as is well kio™, any school cuTriculum as a 
whole will have been subjected to manipulation and reshaping as socially 
validated Tcnowiedge. Mr, Jones* Latin lessons, while still regarded as 
useful bases for further education, will for the most part be disregarded 
and only endured as prerequisite to professional entry or access to further 
education. In shorty his Latin lessons will be considered by pupils, as well 
as by society at large, as h?»ving less immediate or pbvious validity than, 
/say, physics or wathematics, since the apparent instrumwtal use of the 
subject matter usually has some considerable bearing upon attitudes adopted 
towards that subject. 



I think that any curriculum must combine hard-nosed analysis 
(apropos of societal rolevanco) with Utopian imagination* Indeed^ it is 
precisely the balance between those two extremes which is at the heart of 
most statements of education/al aims. It is this balance too* which, in 
non-'authoritarian societies^ can so depend upon teacher skills and imagination. 
As Rhipman (1972) has said^ eventually the curriculum consists ©f "accommodation 
and conpromise^ a mixt^e of horse trading and horse sense/- ; 

As a large number of educationists have poi n ted out^ even ^vhere there 

is Subst^tial agreement on the core of ''teachable units" In a given 
curriculum^ those elements taught are as mudi affected by the interaction! 
(the transactioT} between teacher and taught) as they are by the actual content. 
One In^ortant element in the interaction is the teacher's understanding of 
the children's beliefs Mid values. Any system of schooling Is embedded in 
a system of belief and values. Iflien such a system is not in harmony with 
the beli.efs and .values of the children^ or not able to draw upon some of / ^ 
their concerns, the curriculum is in danger of becoming at best ineffective/^ 
and at '.worst almost useless. Thus knowledge of the values and attitudas of 
the chlldrOT^ while not the only information to be heeded, has long been 
considered essential for devising an effective curriculum. 

One of the more disturbing Imbalances in curriculum studies which I 
have noticed over recent years is the tendency for the field to become 
dominated by sociologists and administrators* In Englahd, the recent thirty or 
so .Open University units on curriculum deplgn and development (E*203 Educatioaal 
Studies) reflected this domination* In that second level degree course, only 
five perci^nt of the contxlbut lens , emphasised psychological Issues (Gajrimage, 1976) 
Of course, to understand the curriculum cne must assuredly look et the 

surrounding cultural, economic and idelogical clrcusmstances. But one inust 

1 

also look at the "recipients" and "actors" in the learning process. As long 
ago as 1946, ^ > 



jersild (19483 was attempting tj apply iiiany of the findings of human 
development and developinent al pDychology to spocific curriculum problems. 

Many discussions of the sdiool ^jurriculum hinge upon three closely 
interrelated questions. Some writers have seen them as a sort of education 
"trinity." 

~^ i Figure 1. Basic Questions of the Curriculum. 




WHEN HOW 

Clearly^ the "what" is extremely complex. Moreover, It is coiranonly 
discussed at two quite fundamentally different levels. Level ACl) concerns 
the culture as a whole: the purpose of schooling, the role of the school and 
of the teacher in a given society, as well as political and idaologiQal views 
of that society's structure. Textbooks abowd in this field; some with an 
avowedly political flavor, such^ as Dale (1976); some more obvioiisly neutral 
in tone ^ such as Ijtwton (1&7S); some truly seminal in my opinion, such as 
Warnock (1977)/ But suUi- books^ while often extremely stimulating, tend, in 
nty experience^ to have, little effect upon those engaged at the "dialk facep" 
This may be a pity, but the practitioners are moi^e^ concerned with level A (2), 
that is, with the "what" . regarding the content of a particular, program or 
series of programs in a given type of school. *niis level is more often dealt 
with by administrators^ learning theorists, subject specialists and cu^Tficulum 
theorists. ^'Recipe" books aboimd and appear to be well used CWarwick^ J975; 
Nicholls and Nicholls, 1978). Miile there is an obvious interrelationship 
between A CI) and A (2),^ as demonL'trated for example in Nyrere's (1967) 
famous pape^ or in Bronf enbrenner' s Two Worlds of Childhood (1970), practicing 
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teachers can rarely afford the luxury of dwelling for too long on such 
connections, and they tend to move rapidly from content to timing, to the 
"when" of the curriculum process, = 

Indeed^ when one makes even the most simplistic analysis of a 
curriculum in regard to content, one realises that, for all the many and 
complex analyses of "what^" it is the " when" which has of ton been the 
most fruitful factor guiding teachers. Let us examine this in more detail. 

Although the "when" inevitably has, overtones of both "what" and "how 
it is generally discussed in terms of appropriate timing. Indeed, for many 
teachers of young children this has become the central feature of their 
curriculum. planning, often providing, in limited terms, tha rationale and 
justification for both content and transaction . Traditionally, psychologist 
have had a considerable amount to contribute here and have attempted to 
identify key issues, Evans (19753 a^id others have described such issues in 
relation to four sub-categories, roughly as follows: 

8(1) Sequencing the stages of human development and leaifning, 

^ ^ ' ^ — — — -/ " - - - — — ^"^-^ — ~^ 

Psychologists of ^ very different orientations have a lot to 
say here, Indeied, this might be regarded as the most fruitful 
strand in curi^iculum theory. Its effects on content have been 
donsiderablei One thinkin immediately of Piaget, Kohlbergj 
Erklson^ or Bruner, and their theo3?ies of child learning 
and socialization which appear to have had a direct e^ffect 
upon the/curriculum (e* g* ^ "Nuffield ^Iaths, Science S-13, 
The Middlt.^ Years Project, Health Education Project, Ypsilanti 
Language Curriculum^ M,A.C.O.S/, NjiAcIof^ProJe^t, to mention 
* ' , but a few) , Clearly, manj^-Such curricular packages or 

proposals have been based on theories of human developmerit 
currently fashionable and employed as blueprints by the 
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8(2) Identifying appropriate learning strategies p Roferred tv> 

here are those theories relating the cognitive style of the 
learner to what is being learned. Notions of timing are not 
so appropriate here but tend to be employed as a part of the 
total explanationj sometimes with reference to developmental 
sequences. Though one may find evidence to suggest a considerable 
amoimt of research work in this area^ I would assert that there 
has been little direct spin-off for the curriculum as yet* 

8(3) SustalninH motivation and enhancing, fee Jback There is much 
diverse work by psychologists here. The principal theorists 
have been behaviorists; but among other major contributors 
have been some very differently oriented social psychologists, 
and even some psychodynamically orientated educationists^ 
notably Morris (1972). Here, some of the Schools Council 
' English/Humanities work ts clearly also relevant. Several 

English Local Educational Authorities have recently concentrated 
on the issua^ proposing revised systems of diagnosis and 
. recording in the primary school (currently of the profile or 
log type). ^ 
B(4) Isolating logical sequences of hierarchies within the 

structure of the subject, discip line, or area .to be learned, 
Gagn/ (1969) is one of the noted theorists here* His ideas . 
concerning task analysis -taxonomy approaches to instruction 
(dnd it should be emphasized that Gagn/^ sees instruction as 
only one aspect of education) center upon the arrangement of ^ 
conditions which facilitate learning in regard to both vertical - 
and lateral transfer. There, are other theorists (particularly 
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in the U.S.) who hold that task analysis yields suggestions 
■ . concerning the appropriate sequencing and structuring of 
the material to be learned. As Gagne'' (1969) has pointed 
out, this is not a new idea. Its bases go back to llerbart 
and earlier. It is an eclectic theory drawing on work as 
diverse as that of Thomdike, Piaget and Pavlov. 
Closely connected with the "what" and "when" is the question of "how" 
le carries out the transactions with the child. This does, of course, 
throw one back to considerations of the child's levels of cognitive develop- 
ment and sophistication. Teaching methods which appear suitable at one 
stage may not necessarily be suitable at the next . In this respect it may 
strike one as somewhat strjuige that, in England, one is likely to observe 
young children choosing, organizing, and selecting their learning experiences 

and sometimes even the material to be employed, while at secondary and 
2 

higl-.-T levels dictactlc exposition and limited student choice are often th© 
order of the day. Overall this is an aspect of the curriculum In which 
relationships and the quality of the transactions are coming more and more 
imder scrutiny, an area where mutuality (to use Morris's termj has "become 
Of major interest to curriculum theorists and educationists in general. 

Often, the most fundamental of all questions about the curriculum — 
"why?" is left unasked and unanswered. Notably, /it is omitted in most 
.official pronouncements because It Is so difficult to answer. Why teach 
this or that? imy this content as opposed to^that? Why this timing as 
opposed to that? Why this method as opposed /to that? Furthermore, the 
"why" of the curriculum underscores one of the major conflicts in thfe ; ■ 
rationale for education with respect to both content and method. The two 
conflicting rationales are perTaaps best set out as follows. 



According to one view, education, and hence by implication the 
curriculum^ is priinarily concerned with preparing children to serve the - 
future society. Hence, the immediate needs and interests of children must 
recieve secondary consideration to projected societal needs. Put in its 
extreme form, as Stalin is reported to have, said to G. Wells, education 
is a "weapon" and teachers hold the front line in the battle for the mind 
and thus for the support of a certain sort of societal structure. Clearly, 
the line between indoctrination and education becomes very tenuous here. It 
is hard not to see the force of such views when reading the educational 
pronouncements of developing nations, or even when readings for instanco, 
the preambles to English Education Acts. 

Opposing such a perspective are those who believe that education should 
be based on the iimnediate needs and interests of children; that is, that 
subsequent responsibilities and societal needs^ should be subordinated to 
the child »s needs. For the curriculum to be effective^ thay argue^ both 
content and transaction must be in tune with the potentialities of the 
Individual* - 

Clearly the first, view, in Its extreme form, underlies a curriculum 
based upon an ^alysls of what a society requires generally In order to 
succeed or to provide for "satisfacto^" adult role-playing. Such views 
are often, though by no means always, concomitant with overt politlcliation. 
Sometimes, as :^ the case of Freire*s methods In Brazil in the early 1960's^ 
education and particular curricula a;re used as tools for the ep^anslon of 
political consciousness, for what Freire termed c oncientizacao or "consciousness 
raising." (Stress upon group identity, allegiance and duty are, however, 
the more usual forms of politiciEation; see Bronfenbrenner, '1970, op. cit.). 

' ■ • ■ = 9 - ^ 



The second view is based upon the assLimption that a "full*' and 
»'complete»» daily existoncc during childhood is the best insurance for 
successful adulthood (a view with which I have some sympathy and one which 
gains a measure of support from various branches of psychology and even from 
biography). Great probleiAy lie beneath such child centered assumptions^ 
howevar. What are the real 'needs* of children? Who assesses them? How 
are they perceived? ' . 

In all^ and putting aside the bulk of curriculum theory j any practical 
consideration of the social psychological constraints upon the curriculum 
would lead me to. believe that the prime influences upon the curriculum are 
those depicted in the following diagram. 

Figure 2. Primary Jac tors Aff acting the Curriculum 
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In England, and to a small extent in North AmGrica, it would seem 
that primary/elementary schools have, by and largo,, been fairly successful 
in accommodating influences one and five. This is partly because such schools 
are relatively small and intimate (the average English urban primary school 
has about ten to t\^elve staff members) | partly it is an outcome of the long 
traditions of nonspecialist and polymathic teaching in such schools. Both 
factors have contributed to less parochialism in individuai areas' of the 
curriculum than. is usually possible at later^ more specialized stages of 
education. In such small schools the conmiunication structure is mich more 
informal than in secondary schools. If decisions concerning changes In 
pedagogy, style and content are required^ , these can be effected quickly and 
simply, Diffe^fnt class groupings, team teaching, the sharing of common 
OTte "subject" concerns, all combine to produce less protective attitudes 
on the part of the teachers towards every particular curriculum subject* 
Added to this "looser framing" (see Bernstein, 1971) are what many infant 
and kindergarten teachers would describe as the "facts of life, that 
children come to reception clas^fts or first grades at such obviously diverse 
ability levels within a given curriculum. All this invites and Indeed 
compels the primary teacher to concentrate continually upon the facilitation 
of differential access to the curriculum for different children within the 
same class or group. Additionally, and especially in English Prlmaiy Schools, 
traditions of " leaniing alongside the child" affect th^ role of the teacher 
so that his or her position is not that of the "fountainhead," sprinkling 
each child equally, nor that of the "expert" whose expertise would be 
' diminished by exploration or, admissions of uncertainty. Rather, the primary 
teacher's talents, as Wilson (1962) put It, are spread pretty thinly^ and 
nwdem teaching styles Cbnstantly tend to reinforce an awareness of width 



and' shallowness, rather than of depth. ■ , ' ^ 

it could be said, however^ that primary schools have not done particularly 
well in respect to influences two. and three, Fraquently there has been weak or 
ineffective analysis of the discipline or knowledge area being taught* TTiefe have 
been some suggestidns^ too^ that certain aipects of the curriculiim are not as ^ 
systematically developed as they might ,be math^ geography and history being 
cQminonlv cited > es pef,iallv in conne^c^^^ more 

express TO ^^3"'^ to wnltner niodern inethods, sucfT^s inflgrafr^cT^day 
api-iroaches^ ensure sufficient develnpment of the core curriculum; and in math in 
particular there is evidence^ as shown in Land's (1963) early work and through the 
more recent work of Griffiths (1974) ^ that the subject is not particularly' well 
handled in the primary schools/ Often ^ too, aims and objectives are expressed 
in vague and general terms such that translation to the day-to=day "system 
inaintenance" of the school becomes well nigh impossible. 

By 1979j all English Local Education Authorities, througii their Advisory or 
Inspectorate services, had instituted working parties to carry out inore careful 
analysis and evaluation with respect to influences one^ two and three^ and 
cumulative core subject profiles were already beginning to bear upon the shaping 
of basic skills curricula more directly (noticeably in Oxfordshire^ in the Inner" 
London Education Authority, in the counties of Avun, WiltHliirc and Surnersets]! 1 1 u , 
as well as in many others,) Even in the ^'ad hoc" and highly differentiated 
provision of pre-school curricula (ages 2 to 5 years) the British Association of 
Early Childhood Education recommended (August^ 1979) that their organization take 
steps to fund projects focusing research on more systematic early ehildhood 
curricula* The Departinent of Education Assessment and Performance Unit (A,P.U., 
established by the Department of Education and Science, 1975) , somewhat akin to 
the American N.A.E.P,, is likewise seriously occupied in the feasibility of more 
careful guidance and monitoring of the curriculum in middle childhood and 
adolescence* Norm= and cr^ ^erion=ref erenccd assessment are under active 
consideration. Both the Schools Council and the Regional Boards have also set 
Up inquiries into, or courses on^ assessment techniques (Macintosh, 1978), 
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Accountability^ continuity, and transfer from one stage of education to another 
have been seripus concerns of both the recent Department of Educatio^i and 
Science major reports (D.E.S. , 1978, 1979); and the earlier report underlines 
that one of the prime aims of the primary schools must be to ©nsure th^t 
curricula forra a firm basis for succeeding stages, particularly in regard to 
basic skills* Articulation of the curriculum therefore becomes. an especially 
dominant theme in math,, functional literacy and science. 




such traditions, when combined with greater spocialist kriowledge of the teachers 
and tlie preoccupation witli accreditation in terins of exa;;: i iiat Ions (the "tickets'* 
to success in iT'Ost advanced technological :^oci c; t i es } , huvu lud to greater 
success in the curriculum when dealing with inf^hp rices two and three. However, 
in my rimite.: experience in a vnrlct)^ cf cu^a;: [c:^ (th^ U.f;., Canada, the U.K., 
Spain, Australia) secundary stages of education hnce been woefully .veak in 
providing differentinl ncwLj;.s tu tht- cu r jm t j lu;:; . "iselling'' t Ijiie 1 . ' ' 1 us , variable 
time/subj act comm itment s ^ free choice a/nd curricular ''width" are not cornmonly 
experi^nred bv the thirff'f^fi ^ k ] v t • l^ n^mv nia iMi,.i.:,>^inf, proriMnnt-i\^^ ^ucb 
a child LS still *'groupedj" ''set" or "streamed'' accnT^dirf; to ahMityj or ac^ "^Tding 
to a restricted choice oi^ specialization and combLnition oF subjecti^, IndeeJ, in 
the large comprehensive, collegiate ui high schonl , tliere are many factors 
operating within the organizati^ i which make curiiculum flexi dlity and differential 
access almost impossible to achieve. Communication st ■ucturcs become channelled 
and h i era rch i zed 3 tiadi(iiHi-> tiiul siilijrN i v^ilidnM'Mi h;i[=(h-n. Mru] ,Mi>sr student^ 

entering characteristics of the many students from a variety of primar}' institutions 
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are not acknowledged except in the f^r^udcnt □ 
familiar wjtli the problems of resource anil remedial teachers, with thie diffi cullies 
encountered by teachers c^f new subject areas (such as consumer education^ a. v well 
aware that the introduct : of a dift'erent asp^^ct of the urriculu!:! into . n already 
frozen, crov^ded and competitive situation ma)' .ell lead to despair and conflict 
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among the staff. 

Those omnibus feattires grouped under influence four still need a' great deal 
moTh research before even the crudest of generalizations can be made about their 
effect upon the curriculunu Mutuality^ concern, involvement^ charisma, stales 
and approaches^ all affect the classroom climate to a great extent. We know 
that they can be important^ but to what degree and in what" context we kn6»^r less- 




rc[)ort, beyond tlie rather trite reiteration that^ in the last resort^ wliat 
teachers teach is themselve-S , not th5 subject. It is interesting to note th?.t 
(after a pcrLud of apparent disenchantment v^ith psychodynami cs and ego-psychology] 
college courses at least those which I examined in England and some of those 
I observed in- North Ameri::a are beginning to focus on the models of healthy 
personality as discussed in the theories of Allport^ Maslow, Rogers^ Fromm and 
otliers. Maslow's theories, in particular^ seem to form a prominent part of 
educat Loiial and social psycholof^y courses for teachers. Most teachers are at 
least ininimallv' aware of the work of Cooper smith (1967) j Gordon (1966) ^ and 
Gvrri^n ■1971), nnd possibly of Rosenthal and Jrcobson (1968), If the self concept 
is as .irportnnt as such writers would have us believe^ then it clearly has great 
. liijM 1 at.iun fur lcar:iuig and for curriculum planning. Certainly a major aim in 
iii^j : i J 1 u::i cu n L . ; : c t ion should be to provide cliances of success for the child- 
How can children feel able unless they succeed. How will they go on learning in 
the face of repeate^' failure? If children develop the self concept through 
internet! on with those around thcm^ then clearly teachers are needed v/ho are 
capafvle f^^ under.s t and inxi and perceiving both their o\m and the child's views 
of the . Id. 

Ill all, any social-psychological approach must serve to remind us of the 
context and process of interaction, of the competing forces in the socializing 
of the child. It must emphasize that school is concerned with socialization, and 
it must iL.. id us that socialization is about the attitudes^ feelings and emotions 
of the person, as well as about the individual's cognitive construction of the 
worlcL Rut such as approach must also serve to remind us that socialization 
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tends towards conservation and the confirmation of existing norms, yalues, and 
social roles. By implication^ learhing and hence the curriculum in schools 
is not merely the procesj of absorbing and storing facts; it is a part of hmnan 
development^ the development of the learners as persons. . Thus^ one returns to 
^ the point of emphasis In any social-psychological consideration of the curriculum. 




transmission without reflecting on. and attempting to ascertain the perceptions 
of tne learner is to engage m grossly incomplete forms of curriculiam planning , 



Image and perception are not necessarily congruent. The entering characteristics 
of the learners are vital ingredients, possibly the most vital ingredients, in 
the production of meaningful^ well matched^ well designed school learning,^ I 
would be happier if current tomes on curriculum theory expressed this more clearly. 



\ 
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NOTES 



for instance^ and to puraue the example given earlier, it is 
; common for ^people to ascribe lilce or dislike for particulai* 
; subject areas and for their associated success or failure 
in. terms concerning their perceptions of the teacher: 



i,e. 



'I didn^t get oh with Latin because^the teacher didn^t 
like me, vwas unpleasaht, etc*" 

I t has alwa ys str uck me a^s rather curi ous yi at c urriculum 

th^Sry^^^^^the mS^*^i^?''*'^^^^s"upon^^^^^^^^^?^^^' 
upon institutions of further and higher education. Is this 
part of the tradition that teachers of students over the 
age of eighteen need no pedagogical training^ while teachers 
of young children and adolescents do? 

D.E.S. (The Bullock Report] A Language for Life, F^M.S.O. 
197S, 



Society makes its most conscious and concerted attempt at 
developing children's attitudes and beliefs through the ■ . .. 
school curriculum. Tliese are made through policy documents 
centrally inspired guide lines" and discussion papers (such 
as D.E.S, paper on the Curriculum^ Four Subjects for Debate 
H.M.S.O. 1977), through systems of license and inspection, 
through local or provincial advisory systems, through public 
and externally validated examinations, through teacher 
training courses and text -books, through research and develops 
ment bodies (such as the Schools Council in the U.K-)- 

4. In North America there is much greater emphasis on vocational 

aspects of education, particularly for age groups of sixteen 
years onward in the Collegiate and Senior High Schools. ' 

5. A process of sprinkling from a fountainhead, or of attempting 

to "wet each child equally," as a colleague put it, 

6. See especially the work of Good, L., Biddle, B. and Brophy, J* 

Teachers Make a Difference , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 197S, 
j^here, in referring to various studies b£ teacher effectiveness, 
they report work showing that different styles, methodologies 
and structures are required for different types of pupils at . 
different age levels. And say "in general it, appears that 
indirect teaching is probably effective, but only after 
students have mastered the fundamental tool skills and work' 
habits required to assure responsibility for undertaking 
and maintaining their own learning efforts" (Ibid p*76). 
And I quote* "the findings suggest that low SES students with 
minimal skills will progress most rapidly in the early grades 
in a carefully planned and teacher structured learning enviorn- 
ment,.-,.It should be noted, however, that although this 
appears the best initial strategy for teaching such students, 
the strategy becomes less effective to the extent that it 
succeeds!" CP'78]. 
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